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The WRITERS CLUB — C.S.P.A. MEDALS 
for the best Poem - Short Story - Article 


HREE bronze medals are awarded 

annually (see illustration) by the 
Writers’ Club of Columbia University, 
one of the largest and most influential 
organizations of students—teachers— 
professional writers, in the world, in 
collaboration with the C. S. P. A. for 
the best Poem, Short Story and Article 
appearing in a member magazine (for 
the current offering) between February 
1, 1935, and January 31, 1936. A spe- 
cial bulletin has been sent to all publi- 
cations on our mailing list announcing 
this event. The name of the selected 
literary production, together with the 
name of the publication and the au- 
thor, is engraved on the reverse side. 
This opportunity is open to all maga- 
zine members. Observe the regulations 
as stated on the special circular. 


Come Prepared 


Each year the delegates to the Convention and the staff members of the schoo: 
publication-members of the C. S. P. A. have besieged us for some insignia of 
affliation which they could wear. 


HERE IT IS! 


This gold filled insignia may be secured as a pin or as a charm. As a charm it 
will have a ring on the top. In either case it will be a most attractive emblem. 


ONLY ACTUAL STAFF MEMBERS ARE ELIGIBLE FOR THIS EMBLEM. 
THE FACULTY ADVISER MUST ENDORSE EACH 
APPLICATION FOR IT. 


PIN or CHARM 50 Cents 


This is not obligatory nor do we say that all should have it the members 
asked for it and the insignia is ready for those who wish it. 
Send me a Pin,Charm, (cross out one) 
Enclosed is $ Publication 
Name = Staff Position 


School Endorsed by 
Faculty Adviser. 


For quantity orders list names on one sheet and indicate to whom 
package is to be sent. 
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The Student Publication as a 


O one who has followed the 
N course of student publications 

during the past quarter century 
can fail to be impressed with the num- 
erous changes that have come to pass. 
Several factors have contributed to this 
condition: growth of nation-wide as- 
sociations for school publications, lead- 
ing to the establishment of state and 
local groups; the change from the old- 
line departmental news and _ literary 
magazine to the more timely newspaper 
form; and last, but not least, the grow- 
ing realization that the school publica- 
tion is a most excellent bond of con- 
tact between school and community, 
principally the home. 

Twenty-five years ago the publica- 
tion was a more or less hit-or-miss af- 
fair, conducted largely by students 
without any faculty assistance or super- 
vision. Courses of journalism for high 
school use were rare. Nation-wide asso- 
ciations did not exist, with the result 
that each staff was a law unto itself, 
gleaning a little knowledge from the 
printer and the exchange list on how 


the job should be done. 
dg the growth and development 


of school press associations con- 
ditions were materially changed. The 
desire to win recognition fired the zeal 
of many students, advisers—and ad- 
ministrators. State and national con- 
tests brought to the attention of the 
staffs the best ideas prevailing through- 
out the country. The swing to the 
newspaper form was “on,” with the 
demand for more timely information. 
Greater frequency of issue brought the 
publication to a greater place of promi- 
nence in the school. Higher standards 
of supervision raised the plane of the 
contests. 


- hereaewes many school papers 
are still produced as an extra-cur- 
ticular activity, more and more are be- 
ing published as an allied curricular 
activity, if not within the curriculum 
itself. A great many schools, of course, 
maintain journalism writing courses for 
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Public Relations Medium 


By CHARLES F. TROXELL 
Frankfort High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


high school students, although it is 
doubtful how many pupils are inter- 
ested in journalism as more than a 
“passing fancy” of high school days. 
However, the more training in tech- 
nique the pupil has the higher will be 
the rate of acceptance of the paper by 
the school and the community at large. 
Natural pride in doing a job well de- 
mands that the workers be well trained, 
with the result that the paper finds 
greater favor among its readers. 


Zr spite of parent-teacher meetings, 
visiting days, and other means of 
familiarizing the public with the work- 
ings of the American public school sys- 
tem, the best means of a steady contact 
with the taxpayer lies in the school 
publication. Even the most interested 
parent learns comparatively little from 
what the son or daughter brings home 
orally, as only a small sampling of the 
activities of the school can be so re- 
ported. The general public, with no 
children in school, the large corpora- 
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Adviser Speaks 
From Experience 


N this paper, which was read be- 

fore the annual meeting of the 
American Association of Teachers of 
jeurnalism held in Washington dur- 
ing the Christmas, 1935, holidays, 
Mr. Troxell outlined the point of view 
of the secondary school teacher with 
respect to the place and present posi- 
tion of the publication in these 
schools. In addition, the speaker, hav- 
ing had more than a decade of serv- 
ice with state and national press 
groups, could maintain a perspective 
that enabled him to establish the 
school publication in its proper sphere 
with relation to the schools and col- 
leges of journalism and the commun- 
ities in which the newspaper or 
magazine is published. 


tions that bear a large share of taxa- 
tion, know next to nothing of the way 
in which school money is used. It is 
only natural, therefore, that in times 
of financial stress those groups that are 
least informed should raise the loudest 
voice of protest over expenditures for 
school purposes. 

The period of any adult’s immediate 
interest in school lies in those years in 
which that person has children in 
school, from the time the children are 
between six and eighteen years of age. 
These persons have the greatest interest 
in seeing to it that the schools are main- 
tained at highest efficiency. The others 
pay school taxes because they are com- 
pelled to do so, not because of the 
prospect of any immediate advantage, 
except perhaps those who rely on the 
schools to train future employees, and 
their interest is rather remote. 


Metropolitan newspapers, with their 
vast variety of coverage interests, can- 
not give much space to school news. 
Usually, the school system gets into 
print in the city papers when there is 
an election of school board members, 
when the school budget is up for con- 
sideration, when there is an upheaval 
of the administrative system, when 
some high school youngster is involved 
in breaking the law in some way or 
other, when the school team plays a 
contest, when the annual or semi- 
annual commencement takes place, or 
when something spectacular or scand- 
alous is involved. The general run of 
school activities seldom gets into the 
public print, because there is nothing 
particularly unusual about them, with 
the net result that the general public 
has a woefully incomplete picture of 
what happens to the huge amount of 
money that is poured into education. 


oo one would expect 
that the cure for this condition 
would lie with the group most inter- 
ested in the school—the pupils and 
teachers who are the direct beneficiar- 
ies, and the parents whose children are 
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in school. 

It would seem, too, that the school 
paper is the best medium of acquaint- 
ing the public with the daily routine of 
education—the unspectacular, as con- 
trasted to the type of story that usually 
“makes” the city paper. 

Unfortunately, the staff of a school 
publication works under heavy handi- 
caps. 

In the first place, finances are often 
more than limited. If the merchants 
of a community are hostile to adver- 
tising in school papers there is appar- 
antly little that can be done in the way 
of a printed paper. Mimeographing, 
however well done, does not seem quite 
able to fill the bill, and as soon as the 
staff is able it tries to have the sheet 
printed. School papers in Albany, N. 
Y., have been practically killed because 
merchants objected to school paper ad- 
vertising. The same is probably true of 
other cities. 

In contrast to this, quite a few boards 
of education provide a subsidy for 
school papers, with the remainder made 
up by pupil subscriptions. Under these 
circumstances, of course, it is obvious 
that the school paper can print only 
what is likely to be satisfactory to the 
board of education! 


Secondly, it is folly to expect too 
much from young boys and girls as 
writers and interpreters of educational 
philosophy. Probably the greater part 
of school publications is staffed by boys 
and girls of sixteen to eighteen years 
of age, a period of excessive sophisti- 
cation and immaturity, from the stand- 
point of the writer and the student 
buyer and reader. With a staff of such 
writers and a buying group of such 
readers, it is difficult to produce a pa- 
per that will have financial success and 
at the same time satisfy the school 
authorities that the school is well pub- 
licized in the community. What the 
adviser and principal would like to 
have printed may not find particularly 
avid readers among the student body— 
all of which brings the question back to 
finances once more, for if there are not 
enough student buyers there will be no 
paper! 

It should be remembered, too, that 
the advisers, under the best of condi- 
tions, has the pupil for two years as a 
staff member, as most pupils become 
interested toward the end of their soph- 
omore year or the beginning of junior 
year. It takes hard work to whip into 
shape a group of untrained pupils. The 
wonder of it all is that school papers 
look as polished and finished as they 
do, considering the circumstances un- 
der which they are produced. 


The third handicap under which 
publications labor is the fact that far 
too many advisers are almost entirely 
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untrained in the job of acting as staff 
helpers and advisers. Usually the task 
is wished off on the newest member of 
the English department, regardless of 
previous experience or training. In 
smaller schools where faculty turnover 
is high there can be little continuity 
of publication tradition from year to 
year, with the school paper the heavy 
loser. Quite often the adviser has a 
heavy teaching schedule in addition to 
the work of being an adviser, making 
it more than difficult to devote enough 
time to publication work. Financial 
considerations involving full use of 
teacher time make it hard to give class- 
room roster reduction to the publica- 
tion adviser, and if administrators still 
think of school publications as more or 
less a toy and a plaything for pupils, 
not much sympathy can be expected 
from them in the way of providing ade- 
quate time for the work to be done 
right. 

In the fourth place, as now written, 
the school paper does not have any 
too much that is appealing to the gen- 
eral public who pays the school bill. 
Of course, in the small town, informa- 
tion about the school has a way of get- 
ting around through more or less de- 
vious and authentic channels, bearing 
the stamp of authority in greater or 
less degree. In the main, outside of 
page one, the school paper tells far too 
little about the really significant things 
of the school. It is doubtful, for in- 
stance, if sports, which occupy one full 
page in most school papers of four 
pages, are twenty-five percent important 
educationally, or if clubs, occupying 
ten to twenty percent of school paper 
space, are that important, proportion- 
ately. 


* 


New “Association” 
A ‘Side Line’? 
= * the request of several 


members who received in- 
vitations to join the National 
Association of School Publica- 
tions, 205A Printcraft Building, 
Washington, D. C., we have 
learned through reliable sources 
that the two men connected with 
this organization are Govern- 
ment employees, are working in 
two different branches of the 
Government, undertook the 
work as a side line, have ob- 
tained few memberships, have 
talked with the head of a Wash- 
ington educational institution 
with a view to affiliation, and 
are at present considering drop- 
ping the project. 


ROM the rather discouraging com. 

ments made above, the impression 
may have been received that school 
papers as a means of school publicity 
are not particularly satisfactory. Such 
is not the case, however. No adminis- 
trator, adviser, or staff member wants 
his school to be presented in a bad 
light to the community. All of them 
try hard to advance the cause of the 
school and to gain a favorable impres- 
sion. Striving all the time against odds 
that are often discouraging, the school 
paper staff has unquestionably had a 
large share in preventing public opin- 
ion from cutting even more deeply into 
school appropriations. The constant 
presentation of the finest things done 
by the school has had the effect of 
educating the public, insofar as it sees 
that school publication, into a better 
realization of the work done by the 
schools. 

To make the school paper more 
highly valuable as a public relations 
medium several things would seem to 
be necessary. 


First, some means of easing the fi- 
nancial strain under which the work 
is done must be provided. A fuller 
understanding of the aims of the pub- 
lication might win increased financial 
support from those in the community 
other than pupils and the comparative- 
ly few merchants who make the paper 
possible. The board of education 
might well come to a fuller realization 
of the value of the enthusiasm of the 
pupils and teachers for the school and 
turn this enthusiasm into a finer co- 
operation by the public, without mak- 
ing the paper seem like an out-and-out 
piece of propaganda or the mouthpiece 


of the board. 


Secondly, the boys and girls of the 
staff must constantly be taught to “put 
their best foot forward” in promoting 
the best that the school has to offer 
and to print only that which presents 
the school in the best light. This may 
mean a revision of the pupil notion 
about the value of “keyhole columns” 
of chatter and gossip of the boy-girl 
variety, and the writing of a higher 
proportion of news stories that aim to 
explain the inner spirit of the school. 
More and more training must be pro- 
vided for staff members if they are to 
handle their job adequately, even with 
the recognition that the high school 
journalism course, by whatever name 
it is called, is not strictly pre-vocational. 

Third, advisers, single-handed, can- 
not make much headway against a lo- 
cal administrator who will not provide 
adequate time for school publication 
work to be done. National associations 
must find some way to assist the lone 
adviser who is “up against it” because 
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THE FEATURE STORY 


By HERBERT C. ANDERSON 


Journalistic Adviser, Administrative Assistant, and Instructor in News- 
paper Make-up, Frank Wiggins Trade School, Los Angeles, California 


RADE Winds,” the publication is- 

sued by The Associated Student 

Body of the Frank Wiggins Trade 
School, is unique in that it is not the 
product of an organized journalism 
class. 

The editorial and reportorial work 
is done as an extra-curricular activity 
to furnish a project for newspaper 
make-up in the printing department, 
and to give those who have the desire 
an opportunity to express themselves 
in the written word. 

Students who have had journalistic 
experience in high school, and those 
who have a bent toward writing are 
selected for the staff from the student 
body at large according to their ability. 
The adviser gives some preliminary 
training to these students, but as soon 
as they are able to carry the load the 
full responsibility is thrust upon their 
shoulders. 

Students are continually dropping 
out as their training is completed, or 
as they leave school to go on a job, 
so new students are taken in to fill their 
places. As a result the adviser fre- 


quently finds a smooth running organ- 
ization suddenly disrupted, but this 
gives opportunity for advancement for 
others on the staff and new individuals 
are given an opportunity to try their 


skill. 


oe feature story lends itself espe- 
cially to a school publication be- 
cause it gives a large group of students 
an opportunity to express themselves 
through the printed word in their own 
peculiar style. 

The spot news story must be written 
in a more restricted form to conform 
with the who, when, where, why, and 
what order. Colorful phrases must be 
avoided and the bare facts must be 
stated as simply as possible with a 
paucity of words. The feature story 
permits the student with imagination 
© approach his subject from any angle 
that will arouse interest and permits 
him to use his originality of expression 
or style, if he has a bent in that direc- 
tion. 

The feature story also lends itself 
to the school newspaper because spot 
news is not so important to school pub- 
lications, as most of them are weeklies 
or semi-monthlies. The story that 
might have been spot news on the day 
preceding or the day following publica- 
tion can be made into an interesting 
feature story a week after it has hap- 
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pened. 

Because there is more time to write 
a feature story it makes a better teach- 
ing project than the spot news story 
does. The teacher can give more in- 
dividual attention to the students in 
grammatical construction, style, and 
punctuation. Those who give promise 
of developing a style of expression of 
their own can be given more encour- 
agement and assistance. There is more 
opportunity for the journalism teacher 
to use the feature story as a vehicle to 
put over an integrated program that 
will develop growth in expression and 
the proper use of the English language, 
even though the student may never 
intend to become a journalist. 

The following story was written by 
a Chinese boy, who though thoroughly 
educated in the proper use of English, 
has developed a style of writing of his 
own that has not only made him a 
popular member of the “Trade Winds” 
editorial staff, but has won him an op- 
portunity to try out for writing parts 
for a radio play. His talents might 
never have been discovered if the in- 
structor had insisted on correct news- 


paper English. 


LIBRARY NOTES 

By Fred Oki 
the controversies of the two 
Japan and China— 


Since 
Asiatic countries 
and Nippon’s denouncement of the 
Washington Navel Treaty, these war 
“talks” between the United States and 
Japan has been irritating the peace- 
seeking people of both countries. 

The only remedy for this unnecessary 
disturbing is to become more close 
neighbors between these countries, who 
are the peace officers of the great Pacific 
Ocean. 

Mrs. R. Bartlett, the librarian, is pro- 
moting this unclean backyard to sanitary 
and fragrant flower garden by having 
two Japanese color prints for the library 
in the near future. 

One of the prints—a very unusual 
shaped picture—has a lady with ex- 
quisit light green kimono (dress) against 
a delicate tan background. She has 
been preparing her morning make-up 
because there is a long soft brush in 
her right hand and a square powder box 
in her left. This magnificent print was 
done by Kunisada (1785-1865) 
has left many lovely prints, and is 


who 
especially admired for his excellent 
backgrounds. 

We are honored by possessing the 


other great print of Kikugawa Yeizan 
(1810-1820). His large heads are con- 
sidered his best work by some collectors, 
but his figure prints of women are very 
attractive, owing to the mellowness of 
the cclors and the attractive features of 
the faces. 

To appreciate these magnificent prints 
a person must fully digest and compre- 
hend those Japanese color prints by 
reading one of helpful books on this 
subject. Fortunately, the library carries _ 
a excellent book, “How to Know Jap- 
anese Color Prints,” by Anna Freeborn 
Priestley who is considered one of the 
authorities on Japanese prints. 


ATURALLY the feature story 

must contain the elements of in- 
terest that enter into the making of any 
newspaper story. It must be timely or 
seasonal; the incident must be one near 
to the group concerned; there must be 
a familiarity of the group with the prin- 
cipal or the event; and the facts recited 
must appeal to the majority of the 
reading group. 

Feature stories can be of such variety 
that they may be limited only by the 
imagination of the writer. They can be 
informative, descriptive, or entertain- 
ing. A class visit to some industrial 
plant, an interview with a prominent 
citizen, a personal sketch of a faculty 
member, or a personal experience can 
be made the basis for a good feature 
story in any school. The story must, 
however, have some definite connection 
with the school. 

Such stories take more time to write 
than the spot news story because many 
facts have to be gathered, and a plan 
must be carefully worked out for the 
presentation of these facts in a way 
that will make them stand out promi- 
nently in an interesting way. 

No special effort is required to find 
material for a feature story. Any spot 
news story that has come to the atten- 
tion of the staff can be used as a found- 
ation. There is an opportunity to ex- 
pand the facts, elaborate on details, 
and incorporate human interest factors, 
amusing happenings, or other angles 
that the reporter entirely overlooked, 
or could not use for lack of time and 
space. 

The general impression among stu- 
dents is that no feature is worthwhile 
unless it is long and wordy. There is 
a desire to imitate the feature story in 
the magazine section of the Sunday 

(Continued on Page 11) 
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The Editor Writes 
WIDE OPEN! 


A» 


CHOOL publications in many places are opening their 
Ny arms wide to welcome a system and encourage a prac- 
tice that is bound to lead only to grief and woe. We 

are quoting here excerpts from an issue of “Newsdom”, an 
editors and publishers weekly, which tell the story and 
analyzes the situation in a manner few can misunderstand. 


During the 30-day period ending December 10, 
1935, the advertising department of the Pawtucket 
(R. I.) “Times” conducted a check-up on the num- 
ber of Free Publicity Requests received from 
sources other than local, according to G. F. Aiken, 
advertising manager. 

The results were analyzed and tabulated, result- 
ing in the following summary. 

Thirty-day check-up, period ending December 
10, 1935—2,134 individual pieces of free publicity 
were received; divided into the following classifi- 
cations: 


87 from regular advertisers in the “Times.” 

126 from occasional advertisers in the “Times.” 

324 from non-advertisers in the “Times.” 

517 from concerns not using any known form of 
paid advertising. 

470 from bottle manufacturers, can manufac- 
turers, associations of rice growers, apple growers, 
citrus fruit growers, chemists, railroads, toy manu- 


facturers, expositions, fairs, etc., etc. 

260 from government project bureaus. 

1,784 separate products or accounts represented, 
during the month. 

From five to fifteen different pieces of publicity 
were received on a single product during this 30- 
day period. 

One day’s mail brought 33 envelopes, each one 
sealed and 3c.-stamped, containing duplicate free 
publicity stories. 

A total of 99c in postage, 66 sheets of paper and 
33 envelopes wasted by this non-advertiser. 

One hundred of these free publicity requests 
were selected at random, and measured. An av- 
erage of 150 lines per article was recorded. On 
this basis, the following estimate is presented: 

Estimated free lineage requested, 320,000 lines. 

Value at flat national rate (9c line), approxi- 
mately $28,000. 

Amount of free advertising published, 0. 

Postage on these publicity requests amounted to 
approximately $189. 

Considerable material was sent by air mail and 
special delivery or both. More than 75 per cent 
first class mail. Postage on mats, pictures and 
lengthy articles cost many “publicity bureaus” 
from 15c to 30c per package or envelope. 

Judging from the enormous volume of this ma- 
terial received every week day, it is fair to assume, 
that the quantity received during the period cov- 
ered by this 30-day check-up was not above the 
average. 

Why not spend this money in paid advertising 
in a tested and approved medium, asks Mr. Aiken. 
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DOORS MUST BE CLOSED 


EGULAR readers of this magazine, members of the 
Association and those who have attended the Con- 
ventions and other meetings throughout the year, as 

well as those who have had communications with the Di- 
rector, know what the policy of the C. S. P. A. has been 
with reference to inclusion in the school publication of any 
material excepting that which has been produced in the 
school by its own students. 

The facts as presented by Mr. Aiken of the Pawtucket 
“Times,” illustrate what will happen to our school publica- 
tions offices if they start accepting free publicity. As an 
officer of the Association and as the Editor of “The Review” 
we state again, as we have in the past, that the doors to this 
sort of thing must be closed as tight as a water-tight bulk- 
head or the school publication will lose out. Free material 
is propaganda material and all propaganda is written to 
express the point of view of one side only. Publicity men 
and women are clever with their pens or they wouldn’t hold 
these offices. We do not underestimate the maturity and 
grasp of affairs that our advisers possess but we know that 
if the prevailing practices can hoodwink the highest in the 
land, as any senatorial investigation will reveal, most of us 
do not have a chance before their well-trained guns. 

We earnestly urge our advisers and the editors of the 
school publications to look with doubt and misgivings upon 
everything that comes to them excepting that which ar- 
rives through the regular school channels. Even in this lat- 
ter case, so much “canned” “educational” matter is being 
rushed through the mails from addresses which seemingly 
indicate sources beyond reproach, that a wise editor and 
adviser will close the doors to everything but the contribu- 
tions of their student-readers. 
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The Style Show As 
An Advertising Aid 


By CHRISTEN FINSNESS 


Editor-in-Chief, “The Central High Times,” St. Paul, Minn. 


It is now many months since the 
Editor of “The Review” saw an inter- 
esting front page story in Editor 
Finsness’ newspaper on a Style Show 
sponsored by the publication. Such 
affairs are not new in their own way 
but they are decidedly new for school 
papers. We wrote to Miss Allen, the 
Adviser, and she handed our letter 
to Business Manager Multon Hanson, 
who was “busy,” so his editor-in- 
chief assumed the task. Time and 
space and the exigencies of magazine 
editing have delayed its appearance 
but the idea is as fresh as if it were 
“spot” news. The plan as outlined 
is well thought out and to its atten- 
tion may be attributed much of its 


Times” secured its extra revenue. Only 
one line of attire was loaned by a store, 
thereby enlarging the list of advertis- 
ers in the paper and also increasing 
representation in the style show. Some 
trouble was encountered when two 
large stores desired to model identical 
wearing apparel. But on the whole the 
plan did not meet with much opposi- 
tion. 


= publicity angles were de- 
veloped to advertise the style show- 
ing. “The Times” published short 
stories concerning it for three weeks 
previous to the event. A number of 
door prizes awarded to holders of 
lucky coupons were instrumental in 


augmenting attendance. But the main 
advertising stunt was the selection of 
the style show queen. 

A large merchant consented to act as 
sponsor of this particular part of the 
display. Four weeks previous to the 
show, school clubs, organizations, and 
groups were invited to nominate queen 
candidates. Approximately sixty girls 
were nominated thus. In “The Times” 
was printed a ballot which had to be 
cast for one’s choice. The first week of 
balloting ended with twenty girls elim- 
inated. Each succeeding week a ballot 
was printed in the paper and the voting 
continued until only seven girls re- 
mained in the contest. These girls, the 
most attractive and popular at Central, 
automatically became models for the 
revue. 

On the day of the show each girl 
and mother who attended were given 
ballots to vote for queen. With the 
seven models as final candidates the 
votes were cast and were counted dur- 


(Continued on Page 7) 


success. It is gratifying to note, also, 
that it was conducted with an evidence 
of taste, discrimination, and impar- 
tiality that is not always present at 
some commercial events. 


-S 
A very successful style show, spons- 


ors by “The St. Paul Central 

Times” last fall, resulted in an 
increase in the average amount of ad- 
vertising carried by the publication and 
enabled it to show a small profit for the 
semester. 


The style revue was presented in the 
school auditorium in the afternoon. At 
first it was decided to invite only co-eds, 
but later “The Times” included moth- 
ers of all students on the attendance 
list. 

In itself, the style show was quite 
simple; preliminary negotiations were 
what caused gray hairs. One of the 
staff members was asked to write a 
short skit for the revue. In the playlet 
a wealthy matron came into Madame 
Renault’s smart shop and asked to see 
the latest clothes and accessories. Then 
followed a dialogue between the ma- 
tron and Madame Renault as they 
viewed the models introduced by Mari- 
belle, Mme. Renault’s assistant. As the 
models came upon the stage, Mme. 
Renault answered questions of the ma- 
tron and described the various clothes, 
purses, gloves, shoes, and hats. 

To secure clothes to be modeled, the 
business manager of “The Times” con- 
ferred with various merchants of the 
city. He outlined the proposition to 
them and secured their co-operation. 
Each store that consented to display its 
merchandise was required to advertise 


in “The Times.” This was how “The 
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Theyre Coming 
From N-E-W-S!! 


Writes Miss Amanda Louis Forkner, Faculty Director, Miami, 
Florida, “High Times,” “It is possible that we shall send delegates 
again this year.” 

And Miss Helen M. E. McCarthy, President of the Rhode 
Island Scholastic Press Association and Adviser to the “Centralite” 
and the “Evening News” of Central High School in Providence. 
“I hope to persuade all the Rhode Island members of the C. S. 
P. A. to sit in a body at your Convention luncheon. Best wishes 
for a successful Convention.” 

From Russell Miller, Business Manager of “The Mountaineer,” 
Clifton Forge, Virginia, High Schooi, comes this request, “Please 
send us more information about the Convention as we wish to 
send a large delegation this year.” 

Mr. A. R. Crewe, Instructor in Journalism at the Hammond, 
Indiana, Industrial High School, writes, “At present we are plan- 
ning to have three delegates from our paper “The Calumet Herald,’ 
at your'conference in March. In the meantime, we are submitting 
our paper for rating with a great deal of curiosity about the 
outcome.” 

South Carolina will be represented by a delegation from “High 
News” of the Greenville High School, according to Mr. Fred C. 
Kendrick, Faculty Adviser. Says Mr. Kendrick, “We have received 
your information relative to the annual C. S. P. A. newspaper 
contest. ‘High News’ will again enter the event, and we hope 
to send a delegation to the Convention in March, if possible.” 

“We have five delegates now but may have more when I get 
out the data,” writes Miss Gloria Kleist, Adviser to ‘“‘The Steuben 
Scribe” of Steuben Junior High School, Milwaukee. “If there is 
anything I can do to assist with the Convention, I’ll be glad to 
do my part,” she continues. Miss Kieist will certainly be welcomed 
and her offer of assistance eagerly seized. She was vice-chairman 
of the recent combined N. S. P. A., N. A. J. D., and Wisconsin 
State School Press Convention in Milwaukee when 1461 delegates 
attended, 983 sat down to the banquet and forty-three delegates 
from her own school went to the meetings. 

But the palm must go to Miss Kleist for eight months ago she 
wrote to say she was getting money together then for her New 
York delegation. 
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A PAGE OF POETRY 


HE editor of “The Magpie” of 
De Witt Clinton High School, 
New York City, William R. 
Most, and the members of his staff 
have selected the poetry for this issue 
of the “Review.” It represents the 
best of the current material appearing 
in school magazines. They were edited 
by the literary staff of “The Magpie” 
under the direction of Richard Wincer, 
"Se 
Three Stanzas From “Manhattan 
Moods” 
By Thomas Rake-Straw, ’36 
Literally a kaleidoscope of common 
but rarely appreciated colors in and 
about New York. 
Kaleidoscope 
I am startled by the color of things; 
The crimson of apples on a vendor’s 
stand, 
The tauny brown of chestnuts, 
And the molten gold of oranges 
Piled tier on tier. 


Spring on a cool green hill, 
Clouds of pink orchard blossoms 
Tormented 

By a silver wind. 


Gray poplar boughs growing grayer 
In the lilac dusk, 

White clouds going to nest 

In the same blue corner, 

Of the moon’s highway. 


I am startled by the color of things; 
The sulphur yellow of lemons, 
The molten gold of oranges 
Piled tier on tier. 
And the crimson of apples on a ven- 
dor’s stand. 
vy 7 
This stanza catches the melancholy 
feeling of discouragement that enve- 
lopes one at the end of day. 
Twilight 
Roaring, clanking, 
Screaming sirens, 
Cries of some press extra 
From the throats of old men 
And urchins. 
Vendors pack away 
Their goods, 
Nodding mechanically 
To surging crowds. 
Men with downcast eyes 
Shuffle aimlessly by, 
Discouraged, 
And tired to the bone— 
Starvation breeds silently 
In darkened corners 
And death crouches in the shadow. 
meee 
The closing stanza—a vivid descrip- 
tion of night colors in New York. 


Six 


Night Traffic 
Twisting paths of light 
Shifting in the confusion 
Darting comet tails, 
Flashing ruby trails, 
Gleaming in profusion 


Through the sable night. 
jie, 4 
Effective imagery of sounds and 
sights. 
The Waterfront 
By Wilbur Gross, ’35 
Cobblestones, wooden staves, 
Blackened hulks, oily waves, 
Shadowed rooms, buildings small, 
Toughened sailors, broad and tall. 
Knotted ropes, shattered glass, 
Choked streets, a narrow pass, 
Rusty anchors, twisted steel, 
Drying clothes, a broken wheel. 
Empty bottles, loaded dice, 
Greasy lamps, hungry mice, 
Steaming coffee, glistening hulls, 
Screaming whistles, soaring gulls. 
oe 
A poem that says much very briefly. 
Clock 
By Raphael Gold, ’35 
An orderly disarray 
Of cogs and gears 
Which tells us how little time we have. 
TT  F 
An amusing and unusual flight of 
imagination. 
Words 
Words, words, 
Little black bugs, little soldiers 
Marching across a white battlefield. 
Little pellets of gun-shot 
Flying through white space 
From my pretty, spitting, sputter-gun, 
My black beautiful sharpshooter. 


Little black birds 
Flying against a cloud-filled sky, 
Pillowy, billowy, cream-puff clouds. 
White paper, white paper, 
Clean, virtuous white paper . . . 
A virgin’s skin, 
A swan’s throat 
Pulsing with new, undiscovered, 
Dizzy power. 
7 
A scene portraying the beautiful 
tranquility of night in the desert. 
Desert Sunset 
By Raphael Gold, 35 
Night crawls from 
Behind rocks and cacti 
As the sun’s golden fingers 
Lose their grip on the skies. 
It slips 
And falls into a sea of space 
With a sudden splash of color 
And slowly sinks. 
A buzzard circles the dark, 


Beating its wings in slow anguish. 

A coyote sings 

A low, drear, dismal dirge. 

The desert is stilled as the moon comes 
up 

To light the mourning candles. 

The wailings and sighs mingle 

In the night long wake. 


— Ff ¥ 
A fitting tribute to the land of per- 
petual sunshine. 
To Spain 
Dear olive land! Of wine, of song, of 
ye 
Of happy peasant drowsing, not with 
care 
Of western strife. 
sunshine there, 
No grappling with life, as in the west; 
But easy acceptance of a generous lot, 
And fertile soil. 
No slaving toil, and hurry as cold 
Saxon races,— 
But songs of love and smiling happy 
faces! 
Dancing perhaps upon the grape, again 
Dancing at the carnival, and festival 
when 
White teeth of Senoritas flash; 
Tiny feet dance, cymbals clash, 
Boleros play. 


There is 


warm 


Dear land of pious maidens, praying to 

The virgin mother at the village shrine, 

Dark eyes uplifted with a heavenly 
light— 

Dreaming perhaps while praying of the 
far Seville; 

An absent lover of the bull ring there, 

And gathering crowds; Toreadors, 

Gallant and strong; one perhaps 

To whom she gave the flower in her 
hair! 

Warm land of modern cities, built 
upon blue mountain tops. 

Madrid, royal city of a thousand kings 

And swarming foreigners— 

Toledo, dim and old, 

Vanished in crumbling ruins, 

Towers gold, with sunlight, 

Valencia, orange blossoms sweet beside 
the sea, 

I long for thee. 

—Herman Clarkson Butts, 736. 


7 7 7 
Shadows 

By Richard Wincer, °37 
Melancholy in the night, 
Ominous dark shadows loom 
Gliding stealthily about, 
Dreadful in their morbid gloom. 


Among them lurks the spectre Death 
Evil demon from the tomb 
Clutching, rending, and destroying 
With icy hands—his touch is doom. 
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“Fanny The Frosh” 


HEN we saw this cartoon strip 
W in “The Reaper” of West Phila- 


delphia Catholic Girls’ High 
School we wanted to know right away 
. who was_respons- 
ible. There are car- 
toons and comic 
strips galore. Those 
in most school pub- 
lications are unable 
to sustain the inter- 
est of their readers 
because their auth- 
ors or artists or the 
two in one attempt 
more than they can 
! draw from their 
E. Neely own experiences. 
In “Fanny” we see the familiar fresh- 
man just as she is and she is most 
attractive because she is so natural and 
true to type. Through our good friend 
Sister Divine Shepherd, who has much 
to do with “The Reaper,” we secured 
the story of “Fanny” from her creator, 
Miss Emily Neely. Unfortunately for 
West Philadelphia Catholic Girls’ 


Time Fasny saw you, 


WiC mattered dabest al Oe’ herds’ e 


—Thet is the only excuse we 
Think of for this hah as 
found among Fannys papers 


Several Examples of 


High, Artist Neely is a senior. Already 
the school, students and faculty, are 
wondering what to do next year with, 
or without, “Fanny.” 


But that is another story. The whole 
country may yet be waiting day by day 
for the daily release of Miss Neely’s 
Meanwhile, we'll let her 
tell her story. Here it is: 


characters. 
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RAWING, and especially figure 

drawing, has always had a fascina- 
tion for me. When I was three years 
old, I drew one day an object greatly 
resembling a sweet potato, added a line 
extending from one side, and stated 
that it was a certain friend of the fam- 
ily. Later on I used to delight in 
sketching little stick figures with round 
heads which I had seen represented as 
calories in a health booklet. Skirts 
were put on the “lady calories,” and 
the little creatures were placed in vari- 
ous positions,—walking, sitting, going 
upstairs, washing dishes. In time I 
began to form solid figures. I created 
several favorite characters which I tried 
to distinguish by different facial fea- 
tures, style of hair, etc. These I drew 
again and again, evolving a series of 
continuity strips, solely for my own 
amusement. 

“One day much later, at high school, 
the art Sister asked me to sketch, on a 
long roll of paper tacked on the wall 
in frieze fashion, glimpses of the fresh- 
men and their antics. A while after this 
I was allowed to do something similar 


Tn the Spring [more than ever *). #2 
siakal = 


fw a we SS 
A oxic SS 2 UR 
Z G dnd yt “tS fr ae 
is : 
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Steins [am ermbul of hard-won 
‘May Howers’ 


“Fanny The Frosh” 


on a smaller scale for the school news- 
paper, “The Reaper.” Thinking the 
strip should have a title, I inked in 
“Fanny the Frosh.” I did another strip 
for the next issue, and another, until 
“Fanny” became a regular feature. 
When I am graduated from high 
school this June, I should like to carry 
on my art work, and perhaps go in for 
cartooning in earnest.” 


Journalism Class 
Builds Morgue 


Preserving its printed news and also 
creating a reference library the Crane 
Tech Chronicle of Crane Technical 
High School, 2245 West Jackson Blvd., 
now has an organized high school pa- 
per “Morgue” into which clippings are 
filed that appear in the daily Chronicle. 

Through the efforts of Mr. H. F. 
Gilson, publications adviser, and the 
advanced journalism class of the spring 
of 1935 the “Morgue” was made pos- 
sible. This class dug up old Chronicles 
dating back to 1930, cut and filed them 
in the “Morgue.” Members of the ad- 
vanced journalism class responsible for 
the “Morgue” are Wilbert Falstein, 
Ralph Schuman, Raymond Morris, 
Howard Miller, James Longo, Arthur 
Morris, Joseph Piotrowicz, Sidney Vor- 
bin, Sol Krinberg, Louis Kahn, Joseph 
Wosk, Harry Gilbert, Fred Hichberg, 
and Dave Kaplan. 

The “Morgue” is considered a great 
asset by the editors, reporters, and ad- 
visers of the chronicle. The “Morgue” 
puts an unlimited supply of reference 
at the command of the staff of the 
Crane Tech Chronicle. 

The Crane Tech Chronicle is now 
working on a four-day a week schedule 
with a paper appearing on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday of 
every week. The “Morgue” is kept in 
room 325, the Chronicle staff room, 
and is in charge of Ralph B. Schuman, 
publicity editor, who played a major 
part in the materializing of the Crane 


Tech Chronicle “Morgue.” 


Style Show An 


Advertising Aid 
(Continued from Page 5) 


ing the dramatization of the skit. At 
its conclusion the identity of the queen 
was announced. The queen was given a 
prize donated by the sponsor of this 
feature. 

It may be said that the response 
accorded the style revue by the stu- 
dents and mothers was very gratifying 
and the merchants engaged in the pro- 
duction felt that the interest shown in 
it recompensed them for the time and 
money they spent on it. 

Candy and pictures of the cast were 
given to the participants as a small 
compensation for their helpfulness in 
staging the style showing. 


The Cover 


The picture on the cover is of South 
Hall, the new $4,500,000 library of 
Columbia University, a gift from Ed- 
ward S. Harkness. 
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The Snappy Type of Editorials 


N selecting these editorials, says Mr. 
M. B. Sanford, adviser to Trenton, 
N. J., High’s “Spectator,” we wish 
to “call to your attention our efforts 
to make ‘snappy’ heads for the editor- 
ials, not label heads, in order that they 
may catch the eye and be read. We 
have tried also to avoid trite subjects, 
to make our editorials entertaining and 
readable in order that they might ac- 
complish their purpose.” 
The following are good examples of 


of school. 

That’s the modern Thanksgiving! 

We just hop, skip and jump down 
to the local chain store and get a nice 
fat turkey, a can of cranberry sauce, 
a couple of cans of peas, and a can of 
pumpkin for that pie. Yum! Yum! 

When we get up from that Thanks- 
giving dinner we can just about drag 
the old corpse to the sofa where we 
snooze for about three hours. 

That’s the physical side of it. 


editorials for holidays: 


v v v 
HALLOWEEN 
Spooks, Witches, Gnomes Haunt Air 
With Impish Hands Set On Mischief 

Halloween, gayest and most colorful 
of all holidays, is on its way. Everyone 
turns out masked and dressed in a blaze 
of colors for the occasion. It’s time to 
bring out last year’s Halloween suits and 
to “throw” that party you've been plan- 
ning all year. 

Neighbors take down mail boxes and 
garden gates and safely stow them away 
from the mischievous hands of young 
boys which seem to have a peculiar fas- 
cination for such things at this time. 
Now’s the time to get even with that 
grouchy neighbor of yours who kept 
your baseball when you hit it into his 
backyard. However, just remember not 
to break any more windows than you 


can pay for. 


ARMISTICE DAY 
Queer, Isn’t It, To Celebrate Armistice 
As War Shots Echo Around World 

Tarnished medals and rusty guns live 
in our hearts in memory of some loved 
one, who fought and perished on an 
ancient battlefield. Heroes are honored 
by their successors. Nations bow down 
in humble respect to honor those who 
answered their country’s cail in time 
of need. 

Armistice Day was established to 
celebrate the end of that long vigil 
kept by our soldiers seventeen years 
ago. It brings to mind the horrors, 
yearnings, tears, and rejoicing suffered 
in this war. Jubilant crowds greeted 
the signing of the Armistice. The ter- 
rors and anxious moments were over. 
Peace was here at last! The tramping 
of feet died away. 

But still we have war! 


THANKSGIVING DAY 
Kingly Feasts Help One Celebrate 


Day Of Thanks Right Royally 
Turkey! Cranberry sauce! Mashed 


potatoes! Peas! Mince pie! and, last, 
but not least, four carefree, happy 
days away from the hum and clatter 


Eighr 


Can we spare just a few wee min- 
utes to be thankful for our blessings 
in this time of depression? We have 
friends, a roof over our heads, food 
enough to eat, a good school, and as 
large a measure of freedom as can be 
found anywhere in the world. 

Are we really thankful? 

N editorial that urges pupils to 
attend a senior play or other 
school function will do little good if 
it appeals merely to school spirit. The 
affair should be made to appear at- 
tractive if attendance is to be pro- 
moted. 
Don’t Miss “Monsieur Beaucaire” 
Which Mirrors Gala Court Life 

The curtain rises! Picturesque cos- 
tumes! Aristocracy at its height! A 
ballroom scene filled with the glamour 


of the day! 


women who captivate the weak hearts 


Beautiful and_ subtle 


of strong heroes! The wit and humor 
of Booth Tarkington is entwined with 
the drama afforded by the tense mo- 
ments of a duel. These are character- 
istics of the senior play of 1935, 
“Monsieur Beaucaire,”’ to be presented 
November 21, 22, 23. 

By their constant efforts and per- 
severance the cast and its director have 
been able to present this spectacular 
performance. The senior play contains 
scenes which appeal to every human 
emotion. 

The curtain falls! 

Will you be there to enjoy this en- 
tertaining play? 


DITORIALS should be entertain- 
ing as well as informative. It is 
well to include an occasional humorous 
editorial among the others. The fol- 
lowing appeared in the first issue of 
“The Spectator” in the form of advice 
to students, especially to new pupils. 
High-And-Mighties Offer Free 
Sage Advice For You And Me 
It has been said that advice taken 
from those who have experience is 
good advice. We seniors feel it our 
duty to offer our wondering nomads 
words of wisdom, which will never be 


heeded, we know. 

First, we warn you against receiving 
unjust punishment for something you 
have not done—homework topping the 
list. We advise at least six hours’ home- 
work a night, five of which can _ be 
spent before the radio listening to Bing 
Crosby, Rudy Vallee, the Shadow, and 
other current caballeros. The other 
hour may well be spent reading “An- 
thony Adverse.” It has been estimated 
by one who knows that this book can 
be successfully devoured in at least 200 
hours. This will take care of the en- 
tire ten months of school. It is ad- 
visable to avoid the grasps of those su- 
preme rulers of buildings B and C, 
their Majesties, King O’Brien, and 
Queen Lawrence. To those who have 
stage aspirations, thespians of the fu- 
ture, carefully guard the footpaths and 
toepaths of those two famous figures, 
Van Kirk, director of drama, and 
Friebis Siegfried, whose shadow reflects 
behind the scenes. It is advised that 
sophomores have no dog following, as 
the cafeteria has no means of offering 
them food in a digestible and attractive 
form. Drink milk and eat the whole- 
some and nourishing products of the 
cafeteria, and you, too, may acquire 
physiques like Greek gods and figures 
like Mae West. 

You have the results of years of our 
experimental knowledge and may you 
suffer no evil consequences. Amen! 


HE following editorial condemns 
a practice common in many 
schools, the practice of pupils’ buying 
and wearing school letters that they 
have not earned. 


Let’s Condemn Wearers Of Fake ‘T’s’ 
To Rid School Of Cheap Frauds 

Once again, this year, corridors are 
polluted with “parlor athletes,” who 
have chests adorned with fake “T’s” 
purchased at various Trenton stores. 
Thus, it seems that there is little to be 
derived from long hours spent on the 
athletic fields. It must appear to these 
athletically inactive young men _ that 
they have no reason to relinquish the 
pleasure of adorning themselves. Honor 
has no place in their makeup. 

Can they see themselves as an ath- 
lete would see them; as any student 
with a spark of loyalty toward his 
school would see them? Their best 
sport consists of attempting to dazzle 
others with something false. Is it too 
much to expect of anyone that he at 
least try to exert himself to earn a ““T” 
fairly and stop what can properly be 
termed “cheap stuff?” 
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OUR DOUBLE STAFF EXPERIMENT 


By FRANCES TAYLOR 
Adviser, “The Argentian,” Kansas City, Kansas 


HE enthusiasm and earnestness 

with which students of high school 

journalism do their work have led 
many persons to believe that as many 
boys and girls as possible who are 
capable of doing average work should 
be permitted to enroll in the classes. 

Undoubtedly, what causes the work 
to function, is the practical side of it. 
It is what the students do that makes 
them interested. It is getting a first- 
hand acquaintance with the problems 
of making a paper that gives the thrill. 
A double staff makes it possible for a 
large number to profit by and enjoy 
the training that comes from the work. 
Some such plan is almost a necessity 
in a school that follows the policy of 
enrolling large classes for the subject. 
The double staff, as the name implies, 
consists of two complete staffs of work- 
ers each with an editor, an advertising 
manager, a sports editor, and so on 
down the line. One staff edits an edi- 
tion of the paper and steps out to plan 
its next issue, while the other staff 
steps into its place. 

The plan has many advantages. 
Among them are the following: 

1. As it provides a wider field for 
promotion, than does the single staff 
plan, it leads to better work on the part 
of all members of the staff. 


2. It guards against overworking 
editors and others in responsible posi- 
tions. 

3. It gives confidence to those staff 
members who have to assume the most 
responsibility. 


HE double staff is an incentive to 

better work because it offers a larg- 
er field for promotion. Since there is 
opportunity to try out for two editor- 
ships, two business managerships, and 
two positions of every kind, the begin- 
ners are inspired with more hope of 
“making” a responsible position for the 
next year. As a result, work is done 
better and more promptly, and all who 
are involved are more alert. All are 
aware of the fact that when some staff 
member fails to function properly, as 
in the case of a player on an athletic 
team, he can be taken out and some- 
body can be immediately put in his 
place, for more are in training for re- 
sponsible positions than are under the 
single staff plan. 

The plan guards against overloading 
such staff members as the editor and 
advertising manager. It is true that 
there are always exceptional students 
who can stand the load of such posi- 
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Experiment Shows 
Possibilities 


Getting out a paper with one staff 
is quite a job but in Argentine High 
School, Miss Taylor uses two! Such 
a news story on the front page of 
“The Argentian” was bound to ex- 
cite our curiosity so we wrote for the 
story. And here it is. 

Miss Taylor says that she has “‘writ- 
ten out a few things I have observed 
in connection with our double-staff 
experiment. I really believe it has 
possibilities, but it will take a little 
time to develop them.” 


* 


tions, but even the most exceptional 
will sometimes be obliged to neglect 
their other subjects somewhat and so 
receive criticism from instructors. Un- 
der the two-staff plan, the fact that 
there is a longer interval between the 
issues for which they are responsible, 
gives them the time they need for their 
other work, and what is quite as im- 
portant, time to be out among teachers 
and students to make friendly contacts. 
Because of this they are better in- 
formed about what is going on in the 
school and community and can study 
how to help in developing the spirit 
and morale of the student body. 


ce of the chief advantages of the 
plan is the fact that it seems to 
give self-confidence to those in the 
most responsible places. There are two 
editors to face and solve a knotty prob- 
lem, two advertising managers to han- 
dle the question of too few advertise- 
ments, or an unruly advertising pros- 
pect—two all the way down the line 
to discuss difficulties, for although 
there are two distinct staffs working, 
the interest at heart for all is the pub- 
lication. This union of effort makes 
for strength. Naturally, each staff takes 
pride in having its issues better if pos- 
sible than those of the other, but when 
problems arise, the rivalry gives way 
to teamwork. This was illustrated re- 
cently in connection with a print shop 
problem. Word came over the tele- 
phone that shortage of help would de- 
lay an issue of the paper because no- 
body on the force could be spared to 
set the heads. What the editors did 
about it is told by one of them as fol- 
lows: 


We did not know how to set type, 


but decided that with a few suggestions 
from the printer we might try. 


The scene then changed from one of 
consternation at school to one before 
the type cases at the shop where the 
two editors stood silently, printer’s 
composing-sticks in hand. Were they 
thinking? A possibility! Suddenly one 
leaned forward; a hand shot out and 
dropped into a compartment to with- 
draw a piece of metal. He inverted it 
and studied it intently for a minute. 

An hour passed. Then one of the 
mournful figures straightened sudden- 
ly as a shout gushed from his lips. He 
had completed a headline. Rushing to 
take a proof of his handiwork, he 
slipped, spilling type over the dimly 
lighted floor as he came to rest on a 
shelf sticky with ink. A lasting impres- 
sion of the shelf was firmly imprinted 
upon his person. Down to his knees 
with heroic valor dropped or rather 
drooped the once lordly editor. Time 
brings changes, however, and once 
again the would-be printer started to- 
ward the proof machine. Success! He 
glanced proudly at the object of his 
toil. He leaned close. Were his eyes 
bad? He muttered something about 
Greek. His partner groped to his side. 
He, too, had a bit of work. First, he 
glanced at the marks on the proof sheet 
and then at their source of manufac- 
ture and murmured, “What's it?” It 
was plain as day as he looked again: 


Art Supervisr Sqeaks 
In Seinor High Assembly 


One head was almost done. Only a 
few letters needed to be changed to 
make it correct. The others would be 
easier, but 


“Dawn, good old dawn 
And we go on and on” 


rhymed one of them as they neared 
the completion of their efforts. At last 
all the titles were completed, and were 
they glad? They had prevented the 
unpardonable disaster of an headline- 
less publication. 


A® a concluding point should be 
mentioned the effect of the dou- 
ble staff on the homes of the students 
who are on the staff. With more stu- 
dents working actively on the paper, 
more parents become interested, and 
as regular readers of the paper they 
become better informed about the work 
of the school. Thus the paper widens 
its scope of usefulness by doing more 
to link together the school and the 
community. 
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Four Types of Editorials 
and How to Write Them 


By ARNOLD CHALEFF 


Editor, “The Blue Bird,” P. S. 36, The Bronx, New York, N. Y. 


N editorial,” says Webster, “is a 

comment in essay form about 

those present happenings which 
are important and significant to so- 
ciety.” For our purposes the term sim- 
ply means the editor’s comment as dis- 
tinguished from the news stories in our 
newspapers and the literary stories in 
our magazines. 

The Board of Editors of our school 
magazine, and I presume they and their 
problems are no different from the edi- 
tors of every school publication, view 
the preparation of the editorial page 
with dismay. If an editorial is a com- 
ment, upon what shall they comment 
and how? There are four types of edi- 
torials and an editorial page that can 
carry all four should be a good and 
an interesting page. 


IRST, there is the editorial that 

comments on school happenings. 
What are some of the happenings in 
your school upon which you may com- 
ment? First, there is the change of 
some school regulation. Then, there is 
the success or lack of success of some 
campaign, as the advertising campaign 
for the school paper. Comments on the 
hobbies current among the students is 
of interest. Also under this type, comes 
that much abused subject of editorials, 
school spirit. 


A SECOND type of editorial is the 
one that urges the pupils of the 
school to adopt a certain line of action. 
Subjects that lend themselves to this 
type are membership drives for the 
Junior Red Cross, the General Organ- 
ization; appeals to join the various 
clubs of the school or to attend after- 
school athletic centers. Convincing the 
readers that a certain movie is worth 
attending or a certain book worth read- 
ing may also be included in this type. 


HE expository editorial is the third 

type. This is an important and 
difficult editorial to handle. It inter- 
prets happenings for the reader. In 
our daily newspapers, this type appears 
most frequently and carries the most 
weight with the readers. In our school 
magazines and papers it appears least 
frequently, probably because the edi- 
tor. if he confines his comments to 
school happenings, feels there is noth- 
ing his readers care to have him inter- 
pret for them. There are, however, 
subjects he might well handle to the 
advantage of his readers. Regulations 
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laid down by the city and state about 
school attendance, regulations pertain- 
ing to working after school and during 
vacation, the types of high school 
courses open to elementary school 
graduates, are some of these topics. 


The fourth type is the humorous or 
nonsensical. This is an attractive edi- 
torial but too many of this type turns 
the editorial page into a comic sheet. 
Typographical mistakes, a prevailing 
fad, book lists of required reading lend 
themselves to humorous treatment. 


edger chosen his subject, how 
shall the editor write his com- 
ment? Books on journalism tell us 
that every editorial has three parts. 
The editor must first state clearly his 
proposition and announce the facts that 
deal with it. Secondly he must enlarge 
on the facts, explain and discuss the 
proposition. Last, he draws his con- 
clusion or states his application. 


That is the technical side of the writ- 
ing, but a few simple do’s and don’t 
are also important. The editorial 
should have an interesting title. It 
should be timely. The editor should 
not preach too much. He should find 
something to praise occasionally. Pu- 
pils tire of reading the editorial page 
if it preaches at them and shows up 
their faults continually. Of course the 
editorial should be a model of good 
English. The words should be chosen 
for their force, not their length. Slang 
expressions that have been accepted 
as good taste are permissable. Repeti- 
tion of words and phrases adds force 
as do rhetorical questions. 


How long should an editorial be? 
Some one said, “The editorial should 
be no longer than your pencil and as 
your pencil wears shorter your editor- 
ials will be better.” A good place to 
stop your editorial, is the place where 
you begin to ask yourself, “What else 
can I write?” 


WE MADE A MISTAKE 


We left out a comma in one of the 
“Letters from the Members” in the 
November issue and as soon as it went 
into the mails we received an unsigned 
card, postmarked “New York,” ask- 
ing, “How about the English in this?” 
It was awkward, we admit. We are 
grateful to our unsigned critic and 
wish we knew his name so we could 
thank him in person. 


LETTERS 
From the Members 


(Continued from front cover) 


to mat services I do not know, but an 
occasional glance at those which we 
do receive shows that they carry 
nothing but the work of the students 
in their own schools. 


Dr. Gallup 
Explains His Work 


7 HE newspaper of the future will 
have as a regular part a depart- 
ment of public opinion, Dr. George H. 
Gallup, managing director of the 
American Institute of Public Opinion 
and author of “America Speaks,” a 
syndicated Sunday service, told news- 
paper correspondents on November 
21, at a luncheon in the National Press 
Club, according to “The Washington 
Post.” 


“It is just as important for modern 
newspapers to cover ideas as events,” 


he said. 


Dr. Gallup explained the methods 
by which he and his staff obtain a 
cross-section opinion of the Nation on 
such issues as Roosevelt’s popularity, 
repeal and the neutrality of the United 
States in event of a European war. 


Explaining his methods in making 
a survey of public opinion on national 
issues, Dr. Gallup expressed the belief 
that his technique of obtaining a cross- 
section poll of all classes of economic 
society, instead of gathering millions 
of votes on a mass scale, would prove 
the more accurate in the end. 


Dr. Gallup praised the “Literary Di- 
gest” for its pioneer work in surveying 
public opinion, for its accuracy in the 
past in predicting the outcome of 
Presidential elections, and for reflect- 
ing the revolt against prohibition a 
year before repeal, but he pointed out 
that the present poll on the New Deal 
might be misleading as a basis for pre- 
dicting the outcome of the 1936 elec- 
tions. 


“Were I a betting man,” he said, 
“T would bet 1,000 to 1 that the New 
Deal will be opposed by 60 per cent 
of the people in the ‘Literary Digest’ 
poll, but that doesn’t mean that many 
people are against President Roose- 
velt.” 


Dr. Gallup said his service was pre- 
pared to take a national poll of public 


opinion on current issues and an- 
nounce the results within 12 days, thus 
keeping abreast of developments in the 
news. 
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The Student Publication As 
A Public Relations Medium 


(Continued from Page 2) 


of heavy teaching schedules. Very few 
articles on the publicity value of school 
publications, for instance, appear in 
educational journals; they usually talk 
about journalism as “motivated Eng- 
lish composition”—and there are com- 
paratively few articles even on that 
subject in education journals of na- 
tional circulation. 


Fourth, some means may well be 
found by which the school paper 
reaches a wider field of readers. It is 
doubtful if the average school paper 
reaches more than fifty to seventy- 
five percent of the parents of school 
pupils (that figure is high), and even 
if every home represented in the school 
received the paper, only a comparative- 
ly small percentage of the taxpaying 
public would be covered. Only a very 
few schools try to cover the entire com- 
munity. In this way only a limited 
number of taxpayers know more than 
the merest generalities about the im- 
portant work of the school, especially 
in a large community. Now and then, 
when some important public question 
concerning the school is up for consid- 
eration by the voters, some highly en- 
terprising staff becomes an active prop- 
agandist, and attempts to cover the 
entire community, but such instances 
are few and far between. Many school 
papers report a circulation of thirty to 
sixty percent of the student body. It is 
obvious that the scope of influence of 
these papers is very limited, if not neg- 
ligible. 


U NDER present conditions, the 
school paper must be intrinsically 
good in and of itself to be sold even 
to the student body or else forced upon 
buyers. As the value of a publication 
is more and more realized by adminis- 
trators as an aid toward creating favor- 
able public sentiment, more nearly uni- 
versal circulation within the town com- 
munity will be found. 


This situation depends upon contin- 
ued improvement of the product itself, 
continued assistance of advisers and 
staff by the local administrators, and 
active assistance by school press asso- 
ciations of more than purely local 
scope. The contests fostered by these 
groups have been of inestimable aid 
in advancing the local status of school 
publications, as indicated above, by the 
recognition that favorable placing in a 
contest has brought the school. 


If press associations and college 
schools of journalism continue to ren- 
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der the aid given in the past and im- 
prove upon their present services, more 
ground can be won and present posi- 
tions consolidated. Younger teachers 
and administrators have been schooled 
in the value of publications, and as 
time goes on the ranks of these friends 
will be increased. The older genera- 


tion of teachers know best the older 
type of publication and are not, as a 
rule, so friendly toward publications as 
the younger set. When the boys and 
girls now in school become teachers in 
their turn, they will have most imme- 
diately in mind the type of publication 
they know best. If that type has been 
built on a high plane, the school pub- 
lication of the future will show the 
same improvement in quality and read- 
er appeal over the present work as our 
papers of today are immeasureably su- 
perior in so many ways to the papers 
we knew in our own high school days. 


THE FEATURE STORY 


(Continued from Page 3) 


newspaper. A well-written story, of 
from fifty to one hundred words, with 
curt expressions and a crisp style, will 
command more readers attention than 
the one padded with ponderous word- 
age to fill a column. 


HE writer of a feature story must 

also bear in mind that accuracy in 
gathering facts is most essential. All 
possible facts bearing on the subject 
should be sought—always more than 
are needed. Then when it comes to 
building the story only those should 
be used that can be effectively woven 
into the selected theme. 

Ideas for features can be obtained 
from a searching reading of one’s own 
school paper, the community or local 
paper, the school exchanges, and met- 
ropolitan daily newspapers. It is not 
meant that these ideas should be cop- 
ied, but suggestions come to the alert 
newswriter through such readings. He 
can localize these ideas and build on 
them, thus creating ideas of his own 
that had never been thought of before. 


The following feature story taken 
from an exchange, the “Montana Ex- 
ponent,” Bozeman Agriculture College, 
of January 22, is a splendid example of 
a unique feature story. It is timely in 
that it portrayed the recent severe cold 
spell that covered the northwest at that 
time. It has appeal because it is written 
in the language of the modern youth. 
The clever use of words creates a wide 
interest and makes the story entertain- 
ing to those outside the walls of the 
school. 


SNOW AND ICE PUT DAMPER ON 
YOUNG AND OLD LOVE AFFAIRS 


In the spring, young man’s fancy 
turns till it gets dizzy, but this time of 


year, it has to keep turning to keep from 
Then, too, this 
might call for a frozen stare and a 


freezing in one place. 


chilly shoulder from the lady friends. 
In this icy atmosphere, she would never 
melt within his warm embrace. 

In the green and verdant (not mead- 
ows) time of year, the campus or any 
shady walk is a suitable bush on which 
love may Bud and Kate—I mean bloom. 
But the thermometer of late has inter- 
fered considerably. In an old love song, 
it says “Sweet little Venus will cuddle 
between us,” but it doesn’t 
Mercury. The frigid atmosphere has 
put an end to lingering for a tete-a-tete 


mention 


after parties before parting and between 
classes. The sweet strains of the last 
dance may be in their brains but the 
persistant rattle of chattering teeth fur- 
nishes the accompaniment to hasty 
The young maiden who 
tries to scamper girlish to the car, often 
finds herself slipping the light fantastic. 


Also the neglected males will have to 


good-nighs. 


wait until old man winter has his fun 
before gaining views of trim, young 
ankles again; they seem to have gone 
into hibernation inside boots and over- 
shoes. If it were not too cold for hot 
tempers, ye brave heroes might make a 
jerking a large, 
sword-like icicle from a nearby roof and 


gallant gesture by 
dashing at their opponent in a duel over 


their lady love. Try it, boys, they’ll 


adore you! 


It’s all right to sing about “June in 
January” but I’d suggest that she wear 
a good deal of warm clothing and 
perhaps a fur coat if she ventures out. 

It so happens that “Walking in a 
Winter Wonderland” is losing its popu- 
larity since walking so carefully won- 
dering where you're going to land is 
rather painful. 


It’s strange that romance doesn’t 


subside, at least in this inconvenient 
season, but it seems that nothing can 
stop the boys from being gallant and 


the gals from being buoyant. 





The Review’s 


SELECTED SHORT STORY 


By Ira Richards, Jr., 36 
ENDULUM is the second of 


three stories selected from a 
large number of exchanges by 
the editorial staff of “The Dragon” of 
St. George’s School, Newport, Rhode 
Island, for “The Review” as an excep- 
tional piece of student writing. The 
first installment of this story appeared 
in the December, 1935, issue. The 
story originally appeared in the “Vin- 
dex” of St. Mark’s School, Southbor- 
ough, Mass. 
The first installment of the third and 
final St. George’s selection will appear 
in the February “Review.” 


(Continued from the December issue) 


There was an awed murmur among 
the women. But yes, she was the 
queen; they didn’t dispute it. The girl 
at the piano rushed to where she stood 
and sank to the floor before her in 
subjection. The woman had unhooked 
one of the long purple curtains from 
the window; she fastened it about her 
neck. She took a small yellow lamp- 
shade from its bulb and placed it upon 
her iron gray hair. 

“My crown.” She spoke regally. 
Was it crazy? No, it wasn’t crazy. 
She was insane. They all were. 

“Your Majesty,” they murmured 
and arose and went over to where their 
queen was putting a chair upon the 
large center table, all except the very 
old lady who had been sewing, and 
who didn’t feel able to get up, who 
could go only from her chair to bed 
and back again. 

“Your Majesty,” they whispered as 
they helped her to her throne upon 
the table. She held up one blue- 
veined hand for silence. 

“My subjects,” she began, “tonight 
shall see us victorious.” The convic- 
tion of her voice carried to the others, 
who looked proudly at one another 
and ather. “Our battle is almost done. 
Do you see, do you see only just over 
the horizon the light, the great and 
glorious white light . . . of . . .” Her 
voice faded. The dark eyes were in- 
tently riveted upon something. The 
others turned. There was nothing, no 
one, except the old lady who had 
moved from her chair to the window, 
and who had put her smail cloth doll 
into the iron ring at the end of the 
shadestring. She was pushing it gently 
with one finger, making it swing across 
the darkness of the window. 

“Look out!” screamed the queen, 
“don’t you see she’s going to fall? 
Look out! Look out!!” But she was 
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speaking French and the others under- 
stood her not. Before they were aware 
of what she did, the queen had picked 
up the heavy clock from the table un- 
der her and hurled it at the window. 
With the crash of the large single 
pane falling into the room, the others 
scurried into the corners like rats, bab- 
bling to themselves, terrified. But Mi- 
chelle stood on the table as if turned 
to stone, her eyes fixed vacantly upon 
the window where the string with its 
iron ring lacked the little puppet. 
The matron, aroused by the crash of 
breaking glass, rushed into the room. 
When she saw Michelle standing on 
the table with the lampshade knocked 
at a crazy angle, the curtain hanging 
ridiculously on her gaunt frame, she 
knew at once who was responsible. 
“You old crone!” she said savagely, 
and going up to where Michelle stood, 
she reached out a strong hand to pull 
her down. But Michelle stepped back, 
and stood there, shaking her head vio- 
lently. Then she looked around anx- 
iously, her expression becoming more 
one of questioning than of terror. 
“Come here!” said the matron and 
started around the table toward her. 
But Michelle merely looked at her in 
blank surprise. “Don’t you hear me? 
Come here!” 


Only then did she press the bony 
hands to her head to stop her tremb- 
ling and say quite simply, “Where am 
gd 

“Where are you?” cried the woman 
derisively. “After sixteen years in this 
place you ought to know well enough 
where you are, ... you crazy old 


fool,” she added under her breath. 
But Michelle didn’t understand why 


she should be so spoken to, or what 
the woman meant or where she was 
Where was she? Where was Sheila? 
Who had taken her baby from her? 
Why wasn’t she walking up the stairs 
in the great house, up to where 
Madame had just awakened, with the 
sun streaming through the large win- 
dows of the hall upon the dead child 
in her arms? And this dark silk thing? 
She looked at the mirror and saw her- 
self, and shuddered at her reflection. 
She had aged so terribly since,—since 
a second before. She lifted the lamp- 
shade dazedly from her head, unfas- 
tened the curtain so that it fell in a 
little purple heap at her feet. 

The matron must have felt that 
there was something wrong with her; 
the others still cowered in the corners. 


Previously, though not so ready to 
obey as the others, Michelle had al- 
ways been driven to subjection by a 
harsh word from any of the women 
in charge. But the expression of her 
eyes was different, and when the 
woman helped her down and led her 
from the room, she felt that she was 
no longer leading a child. 

Finally Michelle sat in a room with 
a kind lady who was asking her ques- 
tions. But she couldn’t reply, for her 
mind was only just clearing. Then she 
interrupted the low voice before her 
and blurted out her entire confused 
tale about Sheila and the swing, about 
going into the house carrying the child 
and standing suddenly upon a table 
with a lampshade askew on her head. 
And when she had become quiet and 
the head matron thought her well 
enough to understand, she explained. 

As she ended, Michelle shivered. 
Sixteen years in this place, without a 
moment which she remembered; six- 
teen years which had merged for her 
into the tinkling sound of breaking 
glass. 

“You are, of course, at liberty to go 
tonight, if you wish, or better in the 
morning. It’s snowing outside and it 
would take at least an hour to reach 
town in this weather,” she heard the 
woman saying. 

Yes, she could go now. She was 
free. She could go anywhere. “Have 
I money?” she asked. 

“Money?” The woman looked sur 
prised. 

“Yes, so that I can go somewhere, 
to live?” 

“Why, I suppose that we can give 
you a little until you .. .” 

“But what about the money I had 
when I came to this place?” 

“That? Why, that has all been 
spent, my dear, on your board here. 
We try to make this institution self- 
supporting, you know.” 

“Oh,” said Michelle. Then she could 
go nowhere, never home. Would any 
one remember her now? What would 
she do? She could not at her age find 
employment. And she knew only 
nursing. 

“Couldn’t I stay here?” The tone 
of her voice was desperate, pleading. 

“Here?” 

“Yes, I could be a matron; I could 


take care of those poor sick women.” 
“But I’m afraid . . .” 


“You said yourself that I was al- 
ways their leader.” 

“IT know, but . . .” 

“Oh, Madame.” She was on her 
knees, holding the woman’s hands. 
Those eyes were pools of misery, of 
loneliness, despair. 

“You ... may remain.” 


kissed the hands. 


Michelle 
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The Technique of Publications Advisership 


from the point-of-view of 


The Undergraduate Teachers College Student 


By FAYE V. SCHULMAN 


Chairman, Executive Board, Associated Teachers College Press; Editor-in- 
Chief, “State Signal,” State Teachers College, Trenton, New Jersey 


N order to set forth logically and 

firmly a thesis on the relationship 

between an adviser and his students, 
which, after all, is the consideration in 
the technique of advisership, it is nec- 
essary to describe the kind of situation 
in which, and from which, the relation- 
ship arises. 

I am assuming in describing the 
technique of advisership that the stu- 
dents have complete understanding of 
the philosophy and purpose behind the 
educational program. Finally, I must 
assume that the students have an un- 
derstanding of the relationship between 
liberty and responsibility, that they 
appreciate the fact that privileges carry 
with them resultant responsibilities, and 
that they are worthy of the trusts im- 
posed in them. 

The technique of publications advis- 
ership, I believe, depends positively 
upon the aim and purpose of the pub- 
lication in question. We would look 
skeptically upon a class which had as 
its objective the development of rea- 
soning and logic whose teacher brought 
in problems already solved which left 
only copying and memorizing to the 
pupil. 

And so we should look with doubt 
as to its value upon a publication in- 
tended for student thought and work 
yet run and written by an adviser. 

I am now in the stage where I be- 
lieve in, and would vigorously strive 
for, a strictly “hands-off” policy in 
active and internal management on the 
part of the adviser. 


S I see it, there are two major pur- 
poses or justifications for publica- 
tions in our schools; (1), to express 
student thought and to serve as a 
medium for the development of the 
ability to express this thought, and (2), 
to serve as an exploratory or trying out 
experience for either vocational or 
avocational purposes. 


School publications, considering 
their first purpose, are devices by 
which student opinion appears in pub- 
lic. They show here whether they are 
student publications or not. The atti- 
tude adopted by certain advisers and 
administrators; “Our publications owe 
it to our school to reflect it in the best 
possible light” is one which would keep 
any staff from the work for which it 
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was intended. 


Young people are really quite can- 
did. If we intend our publication to 
be the means for disseminating school 
news as seen through student eyes and 
for the moulding of opinion by student 
thought, then we must acknowledge 
the student’s ability and take with grace 
what he may say and think of us. 


You may say to me, “Our school 
publications must be moulders. We 
cannot trust our students to handle 
their papers as they wish.” But I an- 
swer you that our publications cannot 
be moulders unless first they are mir- 
rors, and if you are not going to allow 
the student mind to be the reflector, 
then a faculty or administration paper 
should be published. 

Do not misunderstand me and infer 
that there should not be guidance in 
the publishing of a school paper or that 
the adviser should not be constantly 
ready and willing to assist when his 
assistance is most needed. There must, 
obviously, be all of that; but there 
must not be a situation where the ad- 
viser is actually the editor, the copy 
and re-write man, the editorial writer, 
the make-up man, the censor, or any 


one of these. 


HE adviser should be a capable 

editor himself, but among other 
things, his job should begin by teaching 
the best practices in journalism, creat- 
ing taste and discrimination in the 
choice of subjects, and guidance in 
choosing a staff. His work should end 
at the point where an editor’s usually 
begins, but he should be available as a 
consultant once the student editor is 
able and ready to assume his duties. 


Another point of view. We have the 
student centered school and all its com- 
potent parts, and, by the same token, 
we must have the student centered pub- 
lication. I cannot think of a more de- 
plorable situation than one in which 
a student staff is constantly held up 
to a standard which is really an admin- 
istration one, and where they are used 
merely to “put on a good show.” 

We can all imagine the type of sit- 
uation in which it is an adviser’s busi- 
ness to secure high honors for his pub- 
lication. We can further imagine a 
situation in which the adviser would 
actually do the work and reflect his 
personality in a publication which 
rightfully belonged to the students— 
just to attain and maintain these hon- 
ors. 


This, I am sure, is not why honors 
are offered or contests are held, and 
further, it is not a valid reason for 
maintaining a student publication. Why 
can’t we allow our student staffs to put 
out their own papers and achieve hon- 
ors by gradually rising to the state 
where they are ready for them? Sure- 
ly, it is a contradiction of good peda- 
gogy to expect at the beginning of a 
learning process a state of perfection. 
I am not so sure that conditions like 
these are not as much or more the 
fault of the administrators than they 
are the advisers, but our students and 
our activities should not be falsely por- 
trayed in an attempt to “save face” and 
to impress the public with the excel- 
lence of the school programs. 


M~ second objective for a school 
publication is its exploratory value. 
This presents even more the need for 
a “hands-off” policy on the part of the 
adviser. Exploratory activities are de- 
signed so that the student may test his 
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abilities and his aptitudes and his hap- 
piness in the many fields of work that 
a school may offer. 

Unless the student is actually allowed 
to pursue his activities on the publica- 
tion by himself, I fail to see their ex- 
ploratory value. Here again the ad- 
viser must instruct and guide, but he 
must stop when the staff is ready to 
publish its paper. The success or fail- 
ure of the venture will be decided by 
the readers—the final judges. 

If the publication is being used for 
try-outs as I believe it should be, the 
adviser must allow all students who 
desire positions on the paper to have 
a chance at the work. The staff should 
be made up of all types of persons 
whether they are those who can easily 
achieve the highest honors, or whether 
they are of average ability and desire 
the experience and a chance to de- 
velop. 

In my present position as editor of 
a student publication I find myself at 
that point in my school publication 
career where I can speak best on the 
technique of advisership from the stu- 
dent viewpoint. I know my reactions, 
the reaction of my staff, and the effect 
of the activities of our adviser upon us. 
He follows a strictly “hands-off” pol- 
icy, and I feel we have benefited by it. 


I hope I shall not have to change 
my views on the technique of adviser- 
ship. I'll try to teach my staff what 
I know and then leave them while they 
perform their assigned tasks. If they 
want me, they'll know where I am to be 
found. I don’t want to see their paper 
until it is published unless they come 
to me with a problem which I am cer- 
tain they cannot work out expeditiously 
themselves. If their paper, upon pub- 
lication, proves to be not quite what it 
should be, we'll talk it over in detail 
before they make their second attempt. 
But under no condition wil! I do their 
work for them or dictate their policies. 
Under no condition will I despair if my 
group doesn’t achieve high honors so 
long as they do the work themselves, 
enjoy it, and learn by it. 


Death Calls 
Two friends of the C. S. P. A. who 


manifested an active interest in its work 
and who appeared at the conventions to 
speak to general and sectional meet- 
ings whenever called upon, have passed 
away. 

Dr. Dorothy Scarborough, Associate 
Professor of English at Columbia Uni- 
versity, died in November and Mr. Don 
Seitz, newspaper man, author and lec- 
turer, formerly an executive of the 
“New York World” and later city edi- 
tor of the “Brooklyn Eagle,” died on 
December 4. 
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ANNUAL ASSETS... 


|In every issue of “The Review”, 
you will find a column of this nature 
devoted to what the annuals of these 
United States are doing.—Editor. | 


ce 
AERULEA,” the annual of the 
Polytechnic High School, Long 
Beach, California, is published 
under the most difficult conditions— 
they have no buildings but use only 
tents since the earthquake of 1933. 
The adviser, Mr. Ernest P. Branson, 
writes that all senior and club pictures 
are taken on the campus by a photog- 
rapher to whom the staff pays wages. 


Student Photographers At Work 


“For all athletic pictures and snap- 
shots, we use student photographers,” 
concluded Mr. Branson. In spite of 
the fact that they have to pay a sales 
tax and that they include no advertis- 
ing, the 1935 annual made a handsome 
profit. 


a ae 

In the Lakewood, Ohio, High 
School, “The 1935 Cinema” is entirely 
composed, madeup and printed in the 
school shop, the printing being done 
by three professional printers. One 
unique feature of their book was the 
cover which was a halftone covered 
with laminated silk and cellophane. 

Another innovation in the “Cinema” 
of which Mr. C. C. Hanna is adviser, 
was the treatment of the division pages. 
With the Tercentenary Celebration of 
Secondary Education as the theme, the 
staff planned an insert, measuring 43 
inches by 6! inches, for the division 
pages. In this column is included a 
repreduction of the pasted division 
insert for the Organization section. On 


the one side is pictured the colonial 
aspect while on the verso is printed the 
modern. For copy—this was printed 
within exactly the same space as the 
engraving but on the opposite page— 
we read the following: “After schoole 
houres there were no socialle clubs or 
activities for students of the early 
American schoole. Boys often took ad- 
vantage of recesses Ye girls often 
chatted over their samplers during the 
few leisure houres of the day.” In con- 
trast with this, one reads that “In the 
twentieth century in the United States, 
we find that the development of hob- 
bies has led American youth along a 
less obstructed path to the fulfillment 
of his dreams—a successful career. At 
Lakewood High, we have found that 
the ability to participate in and direct 
a group of students makes for an up- 
right, independent-thinking character.” 


“College Editors Just Can’t See 
Faculty Adviser,” says New York Her- 
ald-Tribune story. 


HE position of faculty adviser 
to a college newspaper is a 
superfluous one at best, and in many 
cases a distinctly unwelcome one, it was 
generally agreed by fifty-three college 
editors, meeting last month in New 
York City, under the auspices of the 
National Student Federation 
“Faculty advisers,’ said one editor, 
‘usually wind up by being autocrats 
rather than advisers,’ and the subse- 
quent discussion brought out a smould- 
ering resentment against existing forms 
of faculty control, and a wide demand 
for more freedom of the undergrad- 
uate press in many directions 
“Remuneration of the editorial and 
business staffs of college papers proved 
a particularly sore point. Almost half 
of the editors present said they worked 
under a system which prohibited any 
profits accruing to the individuals on 
the paper, and they loudly denounced 
such a system. Carefully refraining 
from putting it on a personal basis, 
they maintained that under such a plan 
incentive was destroyed and the paper 
markedly handicapped through lack 
of financial resources and man power,” 
continues the “Herald-Tribune.” 
“Then came the question of how the 
editor of a college newspaper should 
be selected. The group was completely 
opposed to the appointment of an edi- 
tor by the dean, the faculty adviser 
or the English department. Nor should 
the student body elect him, unless the 
paper was subsidized by the student 
council. Editors, it was asserted, should 
be elected by the staff or appointed by 
the outgoing board - 
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The Circulation, Advertising, and Bookkeeping 
Problems of Publishing A Yearbook 


By F. O. RACKER 


NYONE desiring to publish a 

yearbook might have a store- 

house of imaginary ideas as to 
how it ought to be done. On paper 
these ideas might seem quite practical, 
but in actual practice would in all prob- 
ability result in complete failure. The 
ideas you are about to read in this 
article are not imaginary ones but are 
ideas selected from an experience of 
ten years advising the publication of a 
yearbook and now engaged in advising 
the eleventh volume. 

I am writing from research and ex- 
perience in advising the “Maroon & 
White” yearbook of Central High 
School, Sioux City, Iowa. 

The greatest problem without doubt 
in publishing a yearbook is in financing 
the project. Many schools have been 
forced to discontinue the yearbook 
through lack of funds or have been 
forced to publish an inferior book or 
originate a substitute for a real good 
book. 

The financial success or failure of a 
book rests upon the circulation, the ad- 
vertising and the proper budgeting and 
recording of business transactions. 

The circulation or number of copies 
sold affords the best source of revenue 
to finance a yearbook. 


— are generally two separate 
and distinct circulation programs 
that exist in determining the number 
of books for any one edition. One of 
these is where the yearbook is paid 
by an allotment out of an activity fund 
and each student who holds an activity 
ticket receives a book. The other plan 
is where the books are sold to students 
through individual subscriptions. 
Central High School has used both 
systems. The first plan is the easier 
method and might result in a greater 
number of yearbooks but it always pro- 
duces less funds, thus lessening the size 
and scope of the yearbook. The latter 
method is more difficult but can be 
made to produce more revenue, result- 
ing in a larger and finer book. Under 
both systems it is possible to succeed. I 
shall deal lightly with the first method 


and more detailed with the second. 


NDER the first system the amount 

of money received by the annual 
staff to publish a book never runs in 
proportion to the number of books 
actually published. Those in authority 
who divide the activity fund seem not 
to understand that each additional 
book published requires additional rev- 
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enue. They simply divide the activity 
fund on a percentage basis, regardless 
of the cost of publishing the book. 
Then, too, the activity ticket plan often 
forces the yearbook staff to cooperate 
with inferior organized departments, 
also including a variety of diversified 
activities to which members of the staff 
cannot act as individual salesmen with- 
out selling the entire program of stu- 
dent activities in which they may not 
be extremely interested. 

The individual sales campaign direct 
to each student offers the greatest op- 
portunity for a large circulation and 
for the greatest amount of revenue. In 
pursuing such a sales campaign there 
are several important factors involved 
in conducting a successful drive. 


HE first of these factors is a com- 

plete organization of the staff. One 
must keep in mind that no student 
should be able to say “No” to a solici- 
tor by offering him such alibis as, “I 
promised so and so,” or, “I have al- 
ready purchased one from so and so.” 
To avoid such alibies it is a good policy 
to divide all the students in the school 
into as many lists as one has members 
on the selling campaign. Give each 
member a list of students to solicit and 
make sure that no one else has the 
privilege of selling those on his or her 
list. This will eliminate students from 


offering such alibis as previously men- 
tioned, thus enabling the student sales- 
men to talk straightforward to his pros- 
pective customer. To further stimulate 
the salesmen, conduct a contest among 
the staff who are selling the books, and 
offer a prize to the one selling the 
greatest number. It is found also that 
setting quotas for each salesman to 
reach is a good way to stimulate their 
desire to sell. The folks outside of the 
school who are prospective customers 
are thrown open to every member of 
the sales force. To complete the stimu- 
lant, require each salesman to make a 
report as to the progress he is making 
every day. With such an organization 
with which to sell, it places the cus- 
tomer in difficult straights and in most 
cases he cannot avoid buying a sub- 
scription. 


HE second feature of such a cam- 

paign is the amount of advertising 
that is done to stimulate the customer. 
It is our custom to have posters made 
and placed above the clock in every 
classroom in school. This enables the 
student to be reminded every time he 
looks at the clock that the annual cam- 
paign is now in progress. Much can be 
done in this regard by using statements 
on the poster that have a psychological 
effect. It is always well to include on 
the poster a slogan. The one we are 
using this year being, “Buy Your An- 
nual Today.” Various phases of this 
slogan can be carried out in a stimu- 
lating manner. Just as an illustration 
I offer the following: “Buy Your An- 
nual Today and Keep the Solicitor 
Away.” By having half a dozen to a 
dozen different slogans of this kind in 
conspicuous places throughout the 
school makes it much easier for the sol- 
icitor to make a sale. 


HE third factor in making a suc- 

cessful individual sales campaign 
is to make sure that the student pays 
cash in advance for his book so that no 
needless books need be published or 
the staff left with surplus of books for 
which they receive no compensation. It 
is always well to keep in mind that a 
short campaign is much more desirable 
than one that extends over a long pe- 
riod of time. This forces the student to 
act quickly. 

The above explanation of a sales 
campaign will succeed for it has been 
working successfully for a number of 
years. Once this campaign is worked, 
further campaigns will always be more 
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successful because you teach the stu- 
dent body that you mean business and 
they will be sure to buy their book dur- 
ing the campaign. An easy way to have 
a campaign fail in future years is to 
order additional books which can be 
purchased for cash on the day of deliv- 
ery. This tends to teach the student 
that he can always get a book and 
therefore need not buy during the 
campaign. 


es revenue has always 
been one of the mainstays of the 
yearbook. In former times it yielded 
much money by the simple expedient of 
soliciting donations from the merchants 
and business men of the community. 
However, times have changed and an- 
nual advertising must be sold for what 
it is worth and not merely solicited only 
as an offering of good will to the 
school. 


The members of the advertising staff 
are no doubt all familiar with the old 
story that in view of the times and 
conditions, etc., it is impossible for Mr. 
A to spend money for annual advertis- 
ing inasmuch as none of the student 
body ever looks at the advertising and 
therefore any money spent for such is 
wasted. 


The advertising staff of the “Maroon 
& White” were confronted with this 
problem and in a belief that other an- 
nuals can put to use the ideas of their 
annual, they are offered. 


We desired something that would 
enliven the “ad” section, be easy to 
produce, increase reader interest and 
by so doing make it easier to sell space. 
The plan that seemed to fit all these 
was this: To have ballots sent to all 
the clubs and organizations in the 
school as shown below. 


To the members of Club: 
The Maroon and White Annual would 
appreciate your cooperation in helping to 
make this year’s book. In the 1936 annual 
we are going to print the pictures of certain 
pupils among the student body who have 
those characteristics which are listed below. 
Remember, anyone is eligible and the results 
of your nomination will be voted on later 
by the student body. 
I. Most popular 
a. Boy 
b. Girl 
II. Best looking 
a. Boy 
b. Girl 
III. Most intelligent 
a. Boy 
b. Girl 
IV. Best dancer 
a. Boy 
b. Girl 
V. Most humorous 
a. Boy 
b. Girl 
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VI. Best Central booster 


a. Boy 
b. Girl 


The results of these nominating bal- 
lots were to be then voted upon by the 
entire school and the winners of the 
respective positions to remain secret 
until their respective features appeared 
cartooned or caricatured in the adver- 
tising section of the annual. To tell 
what the person pictured had won, it 
was necessary to refer to a number 
placed under the drawing, then find 
the number with the title in some ad- 
vertisement. The idea being that to 
find out who was what, the reader 
would naturally have to look through 
the advertising section. Needless to 
say, the above ballot started a storm 
of suggestions, curiosity and criticism 
among the student body, but that was 
exactly as intended. The plan not only 
made more popular a hitherto unim- 
portant (from a reader’s standpoint) 
section of the book but the publicity 
gained will undoubtedly aid annual 
sales. 

The titles in the ballot shown are, of 
course, merely a suggestion, and by 
choosing others that have a local sig- 
nificance there is no doubt that this 
plan can serve equally well any other 
annual. The staff artist can easily draw 
the necessary cartoon. This idea guar- 
antees to the purchaser of annual ad- 
vertising that his advertisement must 
of necessity be seen and read by the 
reader. 

Another plan tried this year by the 
advertising staff was a systematic an- 
alysis of the buying power and habits 
of the high school pupil. This was 
accomplished by means of the follow- 
ing ballot: 


Name Classification 


1. Did you get an Annual last year? 
Yes No 
Do you intend to purchase an Annual 
this year? Yes No 
3. Do you look through your Annual fre- 
quently? Yes No 
Please answer the following questions con- 
scientiously and to the best of your ability. 
1. Do you read the advertising section in 
the Annual? Yes No 
Do you patronize the firms that adver- 
tise in the Annual? Yes No 
3. Does the advertising make any differ- 
ence where you buy? Yes No 
4. Do you have any part in deciding where 
your family buys the following articles: 


N 


N 


a. Food Yes No 
b. Clothing Yes No 
c. Coal Yes No 
d. Furniture Yes No 
e. Radios Yes No 
f. Automobiles Yes No 


5. How many members in your family? 
Do they look through your Annual? 
Yes No 






7. Does your family read the advertising 
section in the Annual? 


Yes No 


Each member of the senior and jun- 
ior class received one of these ballots 
in his home room, and was asked to 
fill it out. The sophomores were not 
included inasmuch as they had not yet 
the opportunity to purchase an annual 
and thus could not answer some of the 
questions. 


The results of 1027 ballots returned 
showed conclusively that such advertis- 
ing is read by students and they have a 
hand in purchasing products. 


HE ideas here illustrated are but a 

step in the right direction. The ad- 
vertising section of a yearbook should 
no longer be regarded as sort of a step- 
child, tolerated because of necessity, 
but rather as a section that can support 
its share of the load in an editorial 
way, also. Keen annual staffs can easily 
think up many plans that will put the 
advertising section on a more equal 
reader-interest basis and at the same 
time make the financial end easier by 
making it more desirable for a business 
man to buy advertising space. As soon 
as the annual staffs realize that adver- 
tising sales can be boosted by selling 
real service and not merely asking for 
charity, they will make their annual 
much more secure financially. 

After raising funds through circula- 
tion and advertising, the financial suc- 
cess of a yearbook can only be assured 
by successful budgeting and recording 
of expenditures. 

The first step in this project is to 
make out a financial budget. Good 
budgets have four parts to them, name- 
ly a budget for photography, engrav- 
ing, printing, and office expense. 

Te is very easy to live within your 
budget for photography, printing and 
office expense but more difficult for 
engraving. Therefore, have the editor 
find out the cost of each idea of the 
book as it is planned, and because you 
have recorded previous years expendi- 
tures of ideas, she can refer back to 
those figures to find out whether she is 
remaining within her budget. 


Not only is it necessary to determine 
the cost of engravings before ordering 
them, but it is necessary to keep an 
accurate account of each one as to its 
size, cost, and date it was paid for. This 
is just a matter of business principle 
and it also enables future staffs to pro- 
fit by reference to this material. 

Successful yearbooks are only 
achieved through the raising of sufh- 
cient funds to meet the expenditures of 
publication. With careful thought to 
the circulation, advertising, and record- 
ing of expenditures can a successful 


book be published. 
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HIS correspondence is printed 

here to acquaint the membership 

with the type of request which is 
received frequently by the C.S.P.A. 
and the one and only answer which we 
give. The fact that we do not carry 
advertising is evident to all. We do not 
have the facilities for soliciting it for 
one thing and then we possess what are 
called “ideals” which seem to hurt our 
purse in certain quarters. It is up to 
the members, and others, to decide who 
will win in the long run.—Ed. 


wit you kindly send us a rate 
card for display advertising in 
the School Press Review. A subsidiary 
company of ours, The ————, has 
inaugurated a mat and cut service for 
school newspapers and we are inter- 
ested in obtaining as much publicity as 
possible for this service. 

We would also like your opinion as 
to whether or not this service would 
meet with a good reception from your 
association members, and are forward- 
ing a copy of our catalog for your in- 
spection. Will you be kind enough to 
give us your reaction to this? 


Enclosed you will find an adver- 
tising rate card for the “School Press 
Review,” the journal of the Colum- 
bia Scholastic Press Association. Un- 
fortunately the mat and cut service 
for school newspapers which you 
plan to advertise would not be ac- 
ceptable to us. This Association has 
taken a firm stand that there shall 
be nothing in the school publication 
except what is prepared by the stu- 
dents themselves. Our only devia- 
tion from this policy is in the adver- 
tising section where we do permit 
outside material to be used in illus- 
trating display or other types of ad- 
vertising. In our annual Contest we 
penalize severely any publication 
using syndicated material. 

Each year some new plan of this 
nature is evolved, much literature is 
sent out announcing it, but if our 
membership of approximately one 
thousand publications in almost ev- 
ery state in the United States, can 
be considered a fair cross-section of 
school publications, the services die 
for lack of patrons. 

This organization believes in a 
school publication by, for and of the 
student body and the faculty advis- 
ers have gone on record several 
times in their consistént opposition 
to anything excepting student work. 


Ts will acknowledge receipt of 


your letter. I was very surprised 


to learn that Columbia Scholastic Press 


LETTERS from the Members 


Association is opposed to the use of 
syndicated mat services. The need for 
such services is very apparent, other- 
wise we would not have embarked on a 
venture which involves a considerable 
amount of money. Our experience with 
mat services has been that many schools 
use mats contained in various syndi- 
cated services that are sold to commer- 
cial newspapers. They use these mats 
for almost every purpose, both editorial 
and advertising being illustrated from 
a conglomerate series of mats designed 
primarily for commercial newspaper 
work and not fitting in very well with 
the school newspaper requirements. 
Such concerns as and 
have benefited from the school publica- 
tion field in that the schools have been 
using part of the services these com- 
panies have sold to commercial news- 
papers. 

Certainly a penalty of any nature for 
the use of mats and cut services in a 
school newspaper would seem to place 
a handicap upon the ingenuity of the 
editorial and make-up staffs. Many 
stories that would otherwise be without 
illustration and be, perhaps, lost in a 
mass of other news, are illustrated with 
pictures from the Illustration 
Service. The cost is nominal and the 
use of such illustrations is of value to 
both the editorial and make-up staff in 
that they are able to use their ingenuity 
and express their individuality in the 
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iliustration of articles. The cost of 
original zinc etchings to illustrate news 
or to brighten up an otherwise dull 
story is, in our opinion, too greatly ex- 
pensive for the budget usually allotted 
by newspaper for illustrations. Natur- 
ally, if the school has money to spend 
they prefer to use their own illustra- 
tions rather than to take something 
of a stock nature, but if their funds are 
limited or if they have no artist they 
are extremely handicapped in obtaining 
any type of illustration suitable for 
their publication. The Service 
has been designed to meet these condi- 
tions. It comes to my mind also at 
this time that many newspapers use 
various sorts of type ornaments and it 
is my own opinion that illustra- 
tions, in a great many cases, correspond 
to type ornaments in that their use is 
of the same nature. 








Our advertising for this particular 
branch of our business is being accept- 
ed by Quill and Scroll, the Scholastic 
Editor and the Catholic School Editor. 
We are, of course, anxious to have com- 
plete coverage and if you can see our 
point concerning this we would gladly 
entertain the use of your publication. 


I have given your letter my care- 
ful consideration and have discussed 
it with a number of the advisers who 
serve as members of the executive 
committee of the Columbia Schol- 
astic Press Association. My delay in 
writing sooner is because I had to 
take this up with our teacher-advisers 
at the fall meetings, of which there 
have been several during the past 
month. 


As I explained to you the stand 
of the C.S.P.A. with reference to 
syndicated materials to school publi- 
cations, I shall not attempt to cover 
that ground again. I recognize the 
force of your argument which you 
presented in your last communica- 
tion. We have considered this from 
all possible angles in the past and 
we seem to have lost no ground what- 
soever among the publications for 
having insisted upon a completely 
amateur production. I must disagree 
with you when you say that penaliz- 
ing mats and cuts places a “handicap 
upon the ingenuity of the editorial 
and make-up staffs.” We find the re- 
verse to be true. There are several 
hundred papers which are members 
of this Association and we receive 
their issues regularly in this office. 
Whether we have only those papers 
as members which do not subscribe 
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Still to be done.... 


(1) Enter Literary, Publicity and Hand-Set Contests; 
(2) Secure your Theatre Bulletin; 
(3) Send in your delegation list; 


(4) Make arrangements with your local daily to represent 
them at the Convention. 


Twelfth Annual Convention 


OF THE 


The Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


The Largest Gathering of School Editors and Advertisers in the World 


The Public Be Pleased” 


Between NEW YORK and BOSTON Between NEW YORK and PROVIDENCE 
30 Day Round Trip $6.00 


30 Day Round Trip $4.50 
One Way $4.00 One Way $3.50 
SPECIAL WEEK END EXCURSIONS 


New York to Boston and return 
New York to Providence and return 


$4.75 


$3.50 
(Tickets good leaving on Friday or Saturday, returning on Sunday or Monday) 


OUTSIDE Staterooms with Running Water, accommodating one or two persons, 


$1, $1.50, $2, $3, $4 
ORCHESTRA and DANCING 
Steamers Sail from Pier 11, N. R., New York City (Foot Liberty Street, Every Night at 6:00 P. M.) 


Write or Telephone: 
Passenger Dept., Pier 11, N. R. 
New York City 

Telephone: BArclay 7-1800 


Colonial Steamship Line 


Pier 11, N. R., New York, N. Y. 
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